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The majority of educated Indian Muslims was soon paying little atten-
tion to it; the masses were disillusioned, for Swaraj had not come,
and therefore, inevitably, Indian Musalmans were powerless to have
their own way in the affairs of Islam. It took them some time to
adjust themselves to the realities of the situation. They had fought
to help Turkey and an old order which was crumbling in any case.
They had fought at the same time, magnificently, against imperialist
hegemony. But for the time being, they felt demoralised, and the
Muslim middle class, like its Hindu counterpart, turned its energies to
the unsavoury competition for the loaves and fishes of office and puny
power.
From 13:23 onwards, a series of communal riots scarred our
record. The bureaucracy not unoften subtly engineered them and
then gloated over the exhibition of Indian disunity.2 Besides, most
oommuial riota wers in reality isolated instances of class struggle
fought in communal guise. There can be no denying, however, that
on the Hindu and the Muslim side tempers were frayed and there was
a conspicuous lack of a common 'we' feeling. This was the time
whan Swami Shraddhananda, whom Musalmans had invited in the
great days of 1019 to preach from the pulpit of the Delhi Jumma
Masjid, was irrevocably embittered against Musalmans, and while he
never ceased talking the idiom of nationalism, completely alienated
the Musalmans by vigorously launching a Hihdu-ehauvinist Shuddhi
and Sattgathan movements. This was the time when Saifuddin
Kitehlew, one of the straightest of India's patriots, devoted himself to
the Tanseem and Tdbligh movements to organise Musalmans as a strong
and virile community. In 1924 occurred the tragedy at Kohat in the
North Western Frontier Province, where in two days' rioting 155
persons were killed and wounded, and tension between Hindus and
Muslims continued for long afterwards. This was only one among
many instances of communal madness that has marred our history
since. In 1924, Gandhiji, only lately released, went on a twenty-one
days' fast at Delhi where he was putting up in Maulana Muhammad
Ali's house. A Unity Conference met at his beside, to which there
went even sympathetic foreigners like the Bishop of Calcutta, and
passed the inevitable resolutions, The canker, however, had eaten
deep into the body politic and needed more drastic remedies.
This was only the first of Unity Conferences to be held over and
over again, but with diminishing results. Notable among them was
the one held at Simla in August 1927 and another at Calcutta
2 Ambedkar gives an uncritical summary of these happenings from the official
publications: op. cit,, pp. 153-75,